based largely on Walter Besant's original plan for the People's Palace in London. Mr. Harriman was very favorably impressed^by Mr. Tabor personally, as well as by the practical wisdom of his suggestions, and at the end of the dinner he intimated to him that if he would undertake to manage the Club and carry his ideas into effect, he (Mr. Harriman) would furnish ample financial support and would provide, in the near future, another and a more suitable building for the boys' use. Mr. Tabor thereupon agreed to become superintendent and assumed the management of the Club in the autumn of that year. As director of such an institution he proved to be almost an ideal man. He was an athlete, an accomplished cricket-player, and an amateur musician; he could plan and direct concerts and dramatic entertainments and train the boys for them; he was interested in natural history and gardening, and he'knew more or less about half a dozen manual industries and trades. In addition to these acquirements he had an intuitive knowledge of boy nature, which enabled him to see things from the boys' point of view, and to exert strong influence over them through perfect comprehension of their wishes, impulses, and needs. Under the competent management of Mr. Tabor the Club soon widened its scope and greatly intensified its activities. It had long suffered from the lack